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ABSTRACT I . ^ 

This inyestigatoz: b^se^ his study on the principle 
that' competency-basefd^eacher traiiling^programs require clear 
r^jbatements of objectives, segiienced according to the needs and 
interests of learners arid according tp instructional considerations* 
A classification system used to generate. teaching competencies for 
teachers of^ varying levels ^^kill and experiei>oe-^is discussed* The 
results of a study in which pre- and^in-service teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and teacher trainers classified a set of , 
c(»ipetencies according to the time they* sjibuld be learned in a 
teacher ^s carej^r are reported. The study was designed to test the 
usefulness of the classification system and the competencies 
identified .throu)gh its use. Two tables of datajatre' presented. 
(Author) . 
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Identifying and Classitying Cwpetencies for 
Performance-Based Teacher Training 

Jerrys, Brpwn and Jnnea R. Okey ' - ' 
^ Indiana University 

Qvo^iing concern with the quality of instruction in the United 
States has JLed to suggestions that teacher training and certifica- 
tiCNQ^ based upon clearly defined performancV'bi^teria. ^^veral 
states^liave aK>dif ied their Certification procedures in accord with 
this suggestion and more are likely to do' SQ^^^'^acher educators 
have not been unaware of this^ bjA^ consequently ^ increasing nuisbers 

\^ ^ ■ y 

nre noving to establish performances-based programs of teacher 
training. 

- Despite the activity in ^he field and the willingness of 
educators to Join the performance--based teacher education movement^ 
np satisfactory description of the components of a performance* 
based system of teacher training currently- exists. Aside fvgm^^ 
being, able to describe general system characteristics (e.g.^ pre-* 
ffpeq;0ied operational objectives^ obJective--based instruction and 
evaluation) 9 little attentlm has been given to identlfylnf 4incl 
aequencjUig the coiqpetencies that muat be developed. 

This study was conducted as part of an effort to develop a 
coppatenoy-based program of pre- and inservice teacher^ educatiL<m. 
The purpose of the isitudy was to. generate a list oH cMpetencies 
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appropriate for a ccmpeteiicy-based training program and to assign 
each cooqpetency to one of ^hree levels of training* 



A classification system was generated that analysed the teaching 
act into six functions. Ihe functions for the system are based 
on the work of .CriederL^nd are ^j^fe^nted by the ^acronym (»PrIHB: 
0 e Objectives formulation, O s Diagnosis of needst Pr > Prescription 
of Instruction, I « Instruction^ M s Uotivation, andls s Evaluation, 
Groiips^of objectives (called "competency clusters") were developed 
f or each-of the six teaching functions identified by the ODPrlllE 
model. This >a8 done by using a task analytic method-^ aiod consisted 
of asking ixAat the teacher ha^^to do in order to perform each of 
the functions Identified* . 

J - » 

^.^To datot thirty^seven pODq>etei.ey clusters have been identified; 
it is eiq>ected that others will b^-added as our work proceeds. 
These clusters are shown in Figure 1. The rows in the figure 
represent teaching functions* Bach row contains ,coiq)etencies 
hypothesized as being -necessary !for performing the teaching, func* 
tion assigned to that row.^ 

Because teachers do not require training in all teacb 
competencies prior to entry into the classroomi the clusters have 

Frieder^ B. Motivator: Least devel<q[)ed of teacher roles, 
Bducational Tech^ology ^ Febn&ry 1970^ 10, 28*36 • 

For a listing of the j^rf ormance statements associated with 
each competency cluster see^ piper^^by Ok^y^ J. at^ Brown^ J. 
entitled^ "Conq^etencies for performance-based, teacher training/* 
This paper will be publi^CKl later . by the kational Center for the 
Development of Trainini; Materials in Teacher Education^ Indiana 
University 9 Bloomingtotti Indiana • ^ 



T«ichliit^Sw^ 

Functioi^*^ 
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LEV1L 1 ^ 
B«f ioninf Teacher ^ 


LEVEL 2 
Sxparianced Ttachar,. 


LEVEL 3 
Mwater Teacher 


OBJECTIVES 


1.10" mting ObJ«ctivts I** 

1.11 MtctiDf ObjtaivM 

1.12 Cofoiiiv*, Afr«ctiv« and 
Psyeboaotor ObJ«ctiv«s 


1.20 Writing Objaetivaa II 

1*21 Bloon'a Taxonony 

1*23 Affoctiva and Payehoaotor 
TaxoAoniaa 

t 


•1*30 Se^eaciog. Objectivea 


.DIACHOSB 
UAMQtS 


3*10 CoMtructlDf Svftlustion 
Measures 

2 11 Adai^istsriiig .md^Scoriiif 
Diagnottic TmIs 

AT^ Payth'jlo.^Scsl Teatiiif 
for Tcach«ra 


2.20 Maaauring Reading Ability 
and Beading Laval 

2*21 Uaing and Interpratiag^ 
Standardixad T»at Scoraa 


3.30 Identifying Pbyaiological 
and Paycbological Diaordera 


FBISCRIBS 


S*lCL_Ae^«ctiii{: lUtaricls sml 
ItocourcM of Invtruetion 

/ r . ^ ^ 

a.li macrl^laf Instruct ion 
for IndiviiKialt 


3*20 Organising Paer'l^toring 

<**«x uaing Jrara^pxvzvaaivnaia 
in tba Claaarodn 

* 


3«30 Training Pflra*profeaaionala 

nawning 9»uovB»a wiui 
Inatruction 

3*33 Developing Inatnictional 
Scgnenta 


INSTRUCT 
LIAJUOM 


4*10 TSitorinie 

4.11^ Procaduret for In« 

dividual iciiitf IiMtmetlttB 

4*12 Station AJl^lng 

4.13 Ltadlnff a^acuaalon 

4*24 Ufaetiv* Lacturing 

4.15 Taaching for ifiiurt4ry 


4*20 Probing TOcl)niquaa 


4.30 Onranislng a Teaching 
Team 


— mrivAii 


5*10 Studant llacord Kaaplag 

5*11 Oalac Contiafoney Maaaga* 
Maat In tlia Claaaroon 

i 


9.20 Oainftng Student Attention 


5*30 Organising Contingency 
Managenent Prograna 

9««i MvuvTwncAng ano voiinaeiing 
Vith Stiidenta and -Paranta 


IVALOATK 
UfSTRUCTION 

1 


•ao Marka and Grada^ 

6*11 Kaporting Prograaa to 
Studanta and Paranta . 

••12 Taaehar and Progran' ' ' 
Svaluation' 

J 




••30' The Teacher Aa ftcperinent^r 
••31 Bvaluatlng Affective Behavior 
••33 Aaalyslng Verbal Itttmractloa 



• ^ ■ I 

Baaed on a aodel by Frieder ( Educational Techno/ogy , Februeryt 1B70) 

*T8ach title in the chert^deaotea a aodule «f inatruction of varying lengths 

piQOBB 1^ AX oMoiz/Tioir fOR iKuaiiMo Tsmstvm; snui lbvilb, AMD nABmra iioocrus^ 



been tentatively groui>ed into three eiQ>erience levels (the three 
columns in Figure 1)« 



Level 1: Conpetencies to be obtained before entry into the 
classroom. These ivould include tmsic classroom 
survival skills, 

" > 

Level 2: ^ Competencies that could be obtained after entry 

into the classroom and most likely t^ be found 
— in eiq>erienced teachers. 

Level 3 s Coaq;>etencies that vould be eiq>ected of master 
tieachers but idi|ch ordinarily ivould not be. re*- 
quired of beginning or ea^erienced teachers* 

Since nonemplrical methods ^sere used to identify and associate 



the competency clusters tvith function and eiq>erience levels. .in the 

€ 



^classification system, "pre:^rvice teachers, employed teacherS|> 



pr^ipals/siq>ervi~s6rs, and teacher, educators urere asked to examine 
the competencies i^ich had been identified and to determine at 
what point in a t<9acher*s career, if any, the cont>etencies should 
lie acquired, ^ 

The manner in which this was done is as follows. Each coavie* 
tency cluster was printed on a 4 x 6 Inch card. With the name 
of each cluster appeared a brief description of the purpose of 
the cluster an<d a list of jdcills associated with that cluster; < ■ 
In all, there were 37 cards representing the 37 clusters or 
sets of coBBpetenciea lAlch had been identified; The four groupf ^ 
of respondents were asked to read the cards and to sort them into 
three piles--those describing skills bi^lnnlng teachers .jBhould have 
(Level, 1 above); those experienced teachers should have (Level 2); 
and those master teachers shot^ have (Level 3), ^'^ 




, RESULTS 

Figure 2 shows the percentage of persons from each of the f otir 
responding groins that assigned coopetency clusters to^llie three 
experience levels. Prom, the CMposite of all responses (the last -~ 
column in Figure 2) ^ clusters can be i&ntlf ied about which 
there is high agreement « . Any cluster that at Ic^ast 70% of the 
resp9ndents assigned to the same e^erience level is listed in 
Figure 3* f ^^^V^ 

1.10 Writing Ol>4f^jtives I 4.14 Effective Lecturing 

1.12 Cognitive^ Affectivot 4.30 Organizdng a Teaching 

and. Psychomotor Objec-* Teaia 
tives 

5.10 Student Record , 

1.20 Writing Objectives II y Kefeping 



2 • 10 Construct ing E valua-* 5 • 20 Gaining Student : 

tion Measures Atteutlpn^C^-^??^'^-'* 

2.30 Identlfjrlng Physiological 5.30 Organizing Contin- 

and Psychological Dis«- sency littinagement 

orders ' j/ Programs 

3*30 Training ParapjrofeS'- 6410 Ibrks and Grades 

sionals'"^ \ 

6*30 Tbe^ Teacher as 

4.12 Queition^Asklng Experimenter 

Figure 3* Clusters assigned to same eaqperience level by 70% 

or more of the respondents* ^-"^ 



Examlsation of the 'last" column in Figure 2 also reveals 
several competency, clusters on lAich there is little agreement* 
Clusters that fewer than 50% of respondents assigned to the same 
experience level are listed In Figure A. ^ ^ 
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2«11 Administering and 
Scoring Diagnostic 
--^Tests 

2.12 Sigjit, Hearing, 
S^eech^ and 
Psychological 
Testing 

3.32 Developing Instrw 
tlonal Segaents 

S'.ll 9fl^ing Contingency ^ 
Managenent in the 
Classroom 

Figure Clugters that lese-tfaan 50% of the respondents 
assigned to ^q;>erience level* 



It is interesting to compare the rankings of the clusters by 
the four responding groups* Bofployed teachers and teacher educators 
appear to be in substantial agreement about vdien various clusters 
should be learned. The videst differences of opinion are betvRaen 
preservice teechers and principals/supervisors* For example^ ^ 
89% of preservice teachers rated cluster 1*21 (Bloom's Taxonomy) ^ 
as a task for beginning teachers lAile only 24% of principals/ . 
st4>ervis6rs did so. ^ 

Data from Figure 2 also reveal a number of disagreements 
with the assignment of clusters as shown in Figure 1* These asi|ign'* 
aients were completed prior to collecting the data reported in this 
paper* Taking the highest per cmt figure from the "All Groups** 
column in Figure 2 as a basis for assignmant wquld cause us to 
. shift 15 of the competency clusters from one level to another* 
Mine of thOM coovetency clusters would be moved to Level 1 
<ft*e*« to be learned by teachers in training)* 



5*31 Conferencing and Counsel-- 
ing with Students and 
X Parents 

6«12 Teacher and Program 
Evaluation 

6*31 Evaluating Affective 
Behavior 

6«32 Analyzing Verbal Xnterac* 
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DISCUSSICT 

Althoui^ educatortf may wifih^that they cculd teaoh teachers 
everything they need to knov about^teachlng p::ior to their entry ' 
into the classroom ^ such a goal is obviously impossible* Ck)nse* 
quently^ they are forced to restrict- t^ir dffcrts to a more limited 
range of tasks. Preservice education is a collective atteq>t to 
provide prospective teachers with mastery of taslts vbich are considered 
vital to their success in the classroom. Typically it also attempts ^ 
to provid^he teacher with a broad understanding of the field 
as a profession and of it^j>lace within the social conteatt* In^ 
service educatldn is given req;>onsibility for developing skills 
and perspectives idiich can help a teacher better perform his 
teaching functions and better understand the relationship of 
scli6ol;;to society* Iioplici'^ In this structura of teacher training 
are assuaiptions about ihat knowledge and Skills are important Jl^ - 
a teacher at various stages in his or her career* 

The grid that we have^^iscussed (Figure 1) permits these 

assumptions to be made e3q[>iicit» This^^in tum^ facilitates both \ 

^' 'I- 
empiricali research*based validation and consensual validation of 1 

the assignment ,6f competencies to the teaching act« As we have , y |' 

. , ' ^ I 

used it in this study^ the grid provides a means for surfacing | 

disagreements between groiq)s or individuals regarding performance ^ 

coq>etencies that .teachers require at varying stayges In their 

careers*' Such Information can be extremely valuable to an educa- 

tional adminlatrator attenp^lng to establish performahce^based 

teaching criteria within a. school system* It iillows the administrator 

-'. . ■ ' ■ . 



to focus his attention! as well as that of conteiiding groiq;>89 on 

areas of agreement and disagreement • Thls-should redttce the amount 

of time required to establish criteria acceptable to the community 

since public and private procedings can be devoted to resolving 

dlfi^erences that are clearly defined, tn addition to helping the 

administrator 9 the grid and sorting technique have implications and 

potential utility for the curriculum developer^ teacher educator^ 

.and educational researcher • Among the^.usesjve have identified are 

the following; . 

1« For the curriculuni^ developer ^ the grid and assessment , 
pi^edure provide a means of ^selecting and organlsing^a 
development program that addresses the f eltr^i^eds of a 
particular groiq> of people « It allows tSie developer to. 
work on a priority basis on a small nuniber of units without 
losing sight of the needs of his market or of the place 
. /^--of the^its^wltji^^ overall instructional system. 

2. For the teacher educator , the /gtiA permits m expllcXt^ \ 

definition of tasks that a teacher is eiqiected to master 
at certain stages in his^or her career This Information 
can ai4 the teacher educaibr in structuring the .teacher 
education program; and^ perhaps more importantly ^ it per* 
ttits the teachef educator to unambiguously tell pre*- or 
Inservice teasers what competencies need be mastered • 

^ Mbreover^ because coinpotoncies ore ^ouped on the grid 
^y functions, it should help both toacboir edocator and 
^ leamor bottox^ understand^and relate various teaching 

tasks and roqulre&dnis witbin a teacher training program. 

3. For the researcher, the grid permits a. careful eiq)osition 
of^achlng tasks. This can be used to organise and 
administer systematic research on teaching functions* 

Or, using the grid as a basis for generating hypotheses, 
the researcher can examine the validity of the tasks 
identified' and the wisdom of their assignment to respec- 
tive cells on the grid. He also can use the grid for 
Identifyisg and placing tasks not currently listed. 



-10- 
SOMMARY 

Coiq;>etei)cyH[)a8ed teacher training requires clear statementa 
of objectives » sequenced according tb the needs and interes^/<^ 
learners as ivell^as according to instructional considerations* , . 
No satisfactory description of the components of such a system 
currently exists. In this study we discuss a classification system 
used to generate teacher^conpetencies tor teachers of varying 
levels of skill and exporience. We also rq^ort on the results of 
a study designed to test the usefulness of the clf iBsif ication 
system and of the coiiq[>etencies identified through its use. Ihe 
classification system, its use, and the restats obtained from this 
study should be of interest to educators, ivorklng with performance-* 
based systems of teacher training or for personiT'ln public schools 
planning inservlce training programs. ^ 




